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the grant. It was to be paid only when at least half the total cost
of the building had been raised by private subscription. 'In giving
grants, preference would be shown to large towns after an inquiry
into the availability of already existing charitable funds. As there
was no Government department to control the expenditure, the
amount was divided equally between the National Society and the
British and Foreign School Society. No conditions were made
with regard to inspection, suitability of buildings, or curriculum.
The failure of organised philanthropy to solve the problem of
elementary education in this country had resulted in State interven-
tion. The latter, however, was not sufficient by itself, but the reason
for this statement is usually implied rather than explicitly given.
For nearly half a century England had been experiencing the
change-over from the domestic system in industry to the factory
age, a development which is generally summed up in the term
"Industrial Revolution." The inventions which made such a change
possible, the growth of factories, the use of machinery, the shifting
of population from the country to the industrial towns, many of
which were of recent origin, and the deterioration in the social,
economic, and moral conditions amongst the poorer classes, are well
known to readers of the history of this period. The Revolutionary
and Napoleonic wars had sent up the price of food and other
commodities with an alarming rapidity and, as numbers have learnt
to their cost, in such times wages do not increase correspondingly.
There was an urgent demand for labour, but it was labour of a kind
different from that of earlier days. A small but increasing number
of skilled workers and technicians was necessary, but the chief need
was for the services of unskilled or semi-skilled workers to super-
intend the machines and to perform certain indispensable operations
in the mines.
Families, which at an earlier age had been to a large extent
self-supporting, now came to face penury and starvation. There
was only one solution. As soon as the children were old enough,
they had to become wage-earners. However much a parent wished
to take advantage of the educational facilities provided by philan-
thropy, with or without State assistance, his first concern was to
see that sufficient was being earned by himself, his wife and chil-
dren, to gain the bare necessities of life. With State aid, it was
possible to build schools, but without restrictions upon the hours of
child labour it was impossible to fill the places provided. This fact
explains the great progress made in attendance at Sunday Schools,